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TOP OF THE NEWS 


NATIONAL AND LOCAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


This issue of Top of the News features two major themes. re 
First it reports on action and activities at Midwinter of the two Divisions - 
concerned with library service to youth. You are urged to study these reports - 
so that you will be familiar with the future organization and planning of your a 
group. We are in the midst of change—and we assume, change for the better. D 
Our future success depends on you and your participation in the program, 1 
both on the national and local level. a 
The second theme is the youth librarian and her community. The effec- os 


tive librarian knows her community and works toth with and in it. Her suc- 
cessful relation with her community depends on her knowledge of its complex 
elements. You will find that the emphasis in these articles is on working with 


the community,—particularly with its organized groups. We had hoped to | 
have more reporting on how librarians study their community,—the back- | 
grounds of its children, their home life, interests and problems,—but this has | 
not been the emphasis. Later we hope to have some reports of this type that | 
might be suggestive of similar studies for others. 

A.B.M. ' 


THE YOUTH LIBRARIAN LOOKS AT HER 
COMMUNITY 


by \ 


Fern E. Young, Supervisor 

Young Adult Department 
Albuquerque Public Library 
Albuquerque, New’ Mexico 


“\ 


My community is Albuquerque and Bernalillo County, but in effect | 
much of New Mexico. Probably the last time you looked at your geography 
book, New Mexico was credited with being low on the economic scale, indus- 
trial output, agricultural production per capita wealth, population per square 
mile, annual rainfall, and high on illiteracy, wide open spaces, sand and wind, 
cactus, and sagebrush, wildwest and cowboy folklore. The Spanish population, 
here since before 1600, devoted to their land, lived leisurely and joyously. 
Among the Indians, customs and occupational patterns followed through al- 
most unchanged for centuries 

Albuquerque and its environs still aren’t indecently wealthy, or buzzing 
with factories, or glutting the farm markets, or raining cloudbursts, or crowded 
beyond endurance. More people can read now, but young and old still have a 
passion for horses. It is no longer a frontier town, It is a city blazing with 
the neon lights of many small businesses, an air and rail transportation center, 
a national defense base and seat of atomic research. Much of our nation’s 
business is handled in its federal offices. It continues as a famous health mecca 
because of its unmatchable climate. The Spanish people share in all its enter- 
prises. Much of the leadership for any improvement of Indian affairs is being 
trained in the Government Indian School. 
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This librarian looks at today’s Albuquerque wondering what she can 
contribute to youth’s adjustment to the abrupt changes suddenly handed them. 
A population increase of 150 percent since the war has crowded the educational 
facilities beyond their most efficient functioning. New schools hurriedly 
erected have started without a library, and it will be some years before an 
adequate basic collection is accumulated. Here is where the Young Adult 
Department of the Albuquerque Public Library is trying to supplement the 
school’s resources. Required by law to stay in school until age seventeen, high 
school students have plenty of incentive to use the public library. Students 
account for about twenty-five percent of the adult registration. 





Albuquerque teenagers use their library resources. 


Guidance and preparation for employment is a major responsibility of 
the library to the youth of its community. New Mexico high school students, 
tested and found to be slightly deficient in science training, are confronted 
with some of our nation’s most outstanding research in atomic energy, aviation 
and medicine in their own state. The Future Farmer studying agriculture in 
the Albuquerque High School can no longer think in terms of a 100,000 acre 
arid ranch, but of a small irrigated plot safe from floods, or a range kept 
green with artificial rainmaking. Several local service clubs have assisted the 
library with the means to maintain vocational and counseling service. 
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Youth needs the inspiration for pioneering the possibilities at hand where 
the gold seekers of 1849 passed over undreamed-of resources of minerals, oil, 
gas, and yes, the good-for-nothing cactus. A collection of science and tech- 
nology materials may provide the urge for research into realms of more 
abundant living. 

This librarian hopes to foster in both native and immigrant (from other 
states) youth a respect and appreciation tor the long and proud culture and 
language of the Spanish people of the Rio Grande valley. The Indians, 
skilled in their hand crafts and arts give the community a heritage and aware- 
ness of the artistic that can challenge the best efforts of vouth of both races. 
Those best efforts in the arts have been displayed frequently in the Young 
Adult Department of the Public Library. 

Beyond the city where families are living in ranch or mountain isolation, 
the bookmobile has brought information, entertainment, and happiness to 
children, youth and adults. 

Youth has its share of crime in Albuquerque,—no more than in other 
cities, but a disturbing amount. | believe that any librarian will share with 
me the conviction that as many young people as can be persuaded to read fine 
books will absorb ideals and standards of conduct that discourage misde- 
meanors. 

To look too long is to dwell on personal inadequacies and material short 
iges. I must start with the nearest or most urgent task and act. My com- 
munity has been more than eager to follow along. 


WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY 
FEDERATION 


by 
Isabel R. Carroll 
Specialist in Work With 
Children and Young Peopl 

‘The program of the Western Massachusetts Library Federation is being 
made possible for two years by a grant trom Marshall Field III of Chicago 
whose grandfather, a native of Conway, gave the Field Memorial Library to 
the town. The Conway Library is the headquarters for the project. 

There are fourteen libraries in the federation, representing twelve towns 
over an area of approximately 300 square miles and having a population of 
14,000 people. The largest of the towns has 3000 population and two libraries 
and the smallest has 224+ persons and one library! These towns are members 
by their own volition and their libraries have in no way given up their autono- 
my. Through these fourteen federated libraries the staff works, planning 
story hours, record programs, film showings and discussions for adult groups, 
and supplying books for loan to supplement the existing libraries’ stock. 

The federation program was launched on October 1, 1950. The launch- 
ing took the form of a tea given at the Field Memorial Library in Conway, 
Massachusetts. At first we advertised our wares through pamphlets well 
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aimed at club officials and school people. Then we waited for business to 
pour in! While we were waiting we were selecting, processing books and 
gathering audio-visual equipment. We visited school superintendents, Agri- 
cultural Extension officials and group leaders and talked over the ways in 
which our equipment could be used to their advantage. Usually we work 
through the local librarian but in some cases the libraries are not open more 
than a few hours a week, so that we find it necessary to contact some of the 
children and young people through their schools. ‘The school people have 
been very helpful and generous with their time. 

The Division of Public Libraries bookmobile serves some of the libraries 
and schools that are in the federation, but our project adds services to the 
already existing ones; it does not duplicate them. 

In our work with children and young people we have found a fertile 
field. Many of the children have never had a real story hour either in the 
library or in school, ‘Vhey have heard stories but there is something different 
about hearing them from the “library lady”! In some instances the libraries 
are not open enough hours for the children to have these extra services . Also 
most of these children are transported from great distances by bus to the 
school and have no time to go to the library unless an extra trip is made. So 
we hold story hours in the libraries where possible and those in released school 
time. 

When I go to a story hour I take along a record or two for dessert. One 
day I played the Mother Goose songs and much to my delight the little ones 
chimed in, some loud, some flat and some true, but they all sang right along to 
the end with Burl Ives. Another time 1 took some new books to one cf the 
schools for a book talk. I told the children a little about each book and said 
that the books would be at the library on the next day that it was open. 
Then I left the books at the store of a local merchant who was kind enough to 
keep them until the librarian called for them. Before the library was open the 
boys and girls were at the store to get a good look at the books! Such en- 
thusiasm is rewarding! There are still several one-room schools which are 
not very accessible, but these children, too, have an opportunity to enjoy the 
stories, records and books. 

In the larger towns where the library has a good number of reference 
books and there is a high school, we have classes in the library. We need a 
varied program as some of the students come from towns whose libraries have 
few reference books, but still they need to understand that there are many 
books which will help them in their school work and that they need to know 
how to use them. In using /7ho’s Who in America they discovered that their 
principal’s name was listed ! 

We have a blue suburban carry-all which is easily recognized and many 
happy smiles greet us as we pass by. We have the latest in audio-visual equip- 
ment and though most schools have their own projector and provide their own 
films, we have it ready for those who haven’t. We have a great many calls 
trom Mothers’ Clubs and Parent-Veachers’ Associations for thought-provoking 
films. 
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After several years in city libraries where children take for granted toa 
certain degree our offerings of books and stories, it is interesting and refresh- 
ing to have no competitor in the person of Hopalong Cassidy! There isn’t 
much television here. It is pleasant to te addressed by name by a child you 
meet in the shopping center, a town 20 miles distant from his home. It means 
that he remembered your last visit to his school or library! The rewards of 
working with children are great anywhere, I know that. But the satisfaction 
gained while working with children in rural districts is most pleasant. 

‘The idea of federated librarics is new to New England, but if the future 
is as active as the past few months, Miss Harriet Kemp, the Supervisor of 
Adult Work, and I feel that it will be a success. 


IMPRESSIONS OF YOUTH 
he 
Mary Pike, Librarian 
Westbrook Junior College, Portland, Maine 

The librarian at a girls’ junior college sees, it is true, a limited, special 
segment of the country’s youth, yet a vital part of it. These girls, continuing 
their education in either liberal arts or vocational fields, will soon be voters, 
wives, mothers. What they say and do will be important then; how they are 
preparing themselves is of concern now. 

To hear them planning for and talking over a week-end away from 
campus one might judge that the present “date’’ was the only important item 
on their agenda of living. Some of their ‘talk fests’’ follow the time-honored 
lines—dates, boy-friends, clothes, immortality, professors, food, boy-friends, 
dates—and why should they not so chatter? Because world unrest touches 
them at every turning, should they wear long faces? Because fathers, brothers, 
friends are being called into the armed forces, should they attack the history 
assignment with their hearts on their sleeves? Because they, too, may soon be 
Wearing a uniform, should they now wear gloom? 

Rather, it is a sign of the essential stability of their generation—an omen 
for the stability of the world they are making—that they can lead fairly normal 
lives in the midst of the confusion which another generation has willed to 
them; that they can laugh at cartoons in the ‘New Yorker” immediately after 
studying Winston Churchill’s many-volume history of the “last’? world war. 
Directly and indirectly, these young people are preparing for a sane, whole- 
some life while their elders—looking on, suggesting, aiding where they may— 
can only hope that they can achieve where we have not. 


EXHIBIT OF FINE CHILDREN’S BOOKS 





An Exhibition of Children’s Books: 1945-1950, sponsored by the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts, will be on view from March 9th through 
April 9th in the Central Children’s Room of the New York Public Library. 

Duplicate exhibits will be available for display in other parts of the 
country. Inquiries concerning the traveling show should be addressed to the 
American Federation of Arts, Inc., 1262 New Hampshire Ave., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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LIBRARY SERVICE TO YOUTH IN OHIO 


Excerpts from a Report to 
the Ohio Commission on Children and Youth 


To give to children and youth those books which will aid them in finding 
emotional, spiritual, cultural, and physical security, better preparing them for 
the problems of today’s and tomorrow’s life is the objective of every librarian. 
In the reading of books boys and girls seek pleasure, information, and inspira- 
tion, unconsciously gaining a well adjusted personality. Access to libraries is 
essential in their development into mature, well-rounded individuals and _re- 
sponsible citizens of a democratic society, 

Books are not plentiful in the homes of many children. Smaller living 
quarters. the mobility of the population, the price of books due to higher cost 
of publishing, tend to discourage the ownership of good books. Therefore, the 
responsibility of providing a well-selected collection of books for recreational 
and informational reading has become a community responsibility. 

The child needs the book service and guidance which the public library 
supplies. It serves as one of the social forces in the community, concerned with 
the leisure-time of children and youth. The library room itself, attractive and 
inviting; well-stocked bookshelves, holding the literature that is part of every 
child’s heritage; the staff especially trained to stimulate and guide the child’s 
developing taste in books; the programs and group activities which the public 
library sponsors, all contribute to the importance of the tax-supported public 
library in its service to children and young people. 

The rural child looks forward to the arrival of the bookmobile which is 
sponsored by the county library. The bookmobile may stop at a one-room 
country school, or at a consolidated school. It may pull up at a convenient 
cross road in the center of a small village. Wherever it stops, it is surrounded 
by crowds of eager children who without its service would have meager access 
to books. 

As one of the community agencies the public library cooperates with 
other agencies concerned with the child’s welfare. It supplements the resources 
of school libraries; it works with parents, teachers, social workers, and club 
leaders in an advisory capacity; it supplies books and materials and participates 
in their programs as opportunity offers. This cooperation is important to 
counteract influences of mass media of communication such as comics, poorly 
developed radio and television programs, and sensational films, thereby creating 
an awareness on the part of the social workers and others concerned with 
children’s welfare, of the value of books to children and youth. 

Unfortunately, there are certain factors which prevent the wide spread 
development of school and public libraries for children and youth. Lack of 
adequate financing, lack of state and community leadership, and lack of 
trained staff all limit the availability of library service to children. Good 
service costs money. “The Committee on Postwar Planning of the American 
Library Association in 1943 established these standards: $1.50 per capita for 
“minimum” service; $2.25 per capita for ‘‘good” service; $3.00 per capita for 


“superior” service. 
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Statistics available in the 1950 Directory of Ohio Libraries show that } 
eighty-eight counties in Ohio fall be/ow the 1943 standard for “minimum” 
service. Only one county has achieved adequate support for “superior’’ service. 
Thirty-six counties of the eighty-eight have bookmobiles to serve rural popv- 
lation. 

Conditions as to supervision are not satisfactory. On the Ohio State 
Library staff there is no consultant for book service to children and young 
people. In the Department of Education there is no school library supervisor, * imp 
or consultant. Such advisory positions now available in twenty-five states have 


done much to develop book service. enc 
In Ohio, in recent years, progress has been made, This is especially true deli 
in the larger number of counties now receiving bookmobile service; in 1945 
there were twenty-two; in 1949, thirty-six. Effort is currently being made by you 
the Ohio Library Association to secure increased financial aid for the public soc 
libraries of the state. The Ohio School Library Association is seeking to 
establish the position of school library supervisor in the Department of Educa- chi 
tion. However, goals formulated by the national group of workers with ess 
children and young people, are far from being realized. for 
The following recommendations are made as initial steps in improving suc 
library service to youth: pre 
1. It is recommended that the position of Children’s Library Consultant be chi 
created on the Ohio State Library staff. “The duties of the incumbent chi 
being to work for the extension and improvement of libraries for children, 
boys and girls, and young adults, offering advice and assistance to all rol 
libraries but especially to those libraries where no trained librarian is 
available. Cx 
2. It is recommended that the position of School Libraries Supervisor be lat 
created in the State Department of Education. sh 
3. It is recommended that the present financial State did to Libraries be lo 


increased sufficiently to allow book service to all children of the state. 
Harriet G. Long, Helen R, Sattley, Elizabeth D. Briggs, Adaline Corrigan, 


SS) 


Western Reserve Library School Cleveland Public Library 
Jane Darrah, Chairman, 
Youngstown Public Library ak 
7 YTrmtr . y . so 
A PUBLICITY REMINDER ii 
Those planning to submit scrapbooks in the JOHN COTTON DANA PUBLICITY AWARDS 
CONTEST may secure entry blanks from A. L. A. Headquarters or Wilson Library sc 
Bulletin, 950 University Avenue, New York 52. , 
Winning scrapbooks in previous contests may be borrowed from the Wilson Library 
Bulletin. B 
CONVENTION st 
A.L.A. CONVENTION , i 
Have you circled July 8th to 14th on your calendar as the week that you | o 
plan to attend A.L.A. at Chicago? If so, you might wish to enlarge the circle ce 
to include a Book Workshop to be held at the Palmer House, July 7th to 8th. | 
The May Top of the News will contain descriptions and details of the pro- d 
grams of the two Divisions for library service to youth. t 
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THE MIDCENTURY WHITE HOUSE 

CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH 

As Reported by Elizabeth Burr 
State Library Commission 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Here are some of the highlights of the White House Conference that 
impressed me particularly: 

The excellent participation of 500 youth delegates in the entire confer- 
ence,—the first youth to take part in the planning, the fact-finding and the 
deliberations of a Presidentially called conclave on children and youth. 

The cross-section of representatives present, all interested in children and 
youth—parents, scientists, educators, librarians, ministers, doctors, nurses, 
social workers, newspapermen, judges, etc. 

‘The many angles from which the problem of how America can help its 
children and young people to gain ‘‘mental, emotional, and spiritual qualities 
essential to healthy personality and to responsible citizenship’’ was discussed- 
for example, influence of mobilization and war on children; use and misuse of 
such communications as television and radio; effect of discrimination and 
prejudice; role of religion in personal life; effect of population changes on 
children; and cost of living as a factor in the growth and development of 
children. 

The intense concern of the whole White House Conference about the 
role and importance of the family. 

The eagerness on the part of the Conference that the findings of the 
Conference should be disseminated, action on its recommendations be stimu- 
lated, and research be promoted to fill in the gaps of knowledge; that youth 
should continue to participate; and that there should be national, state and 
local follow-up organizations and action. 


CARE-UNESCO CHILDREN’S BOOK FUND 

“Children in other countries are just as curious about you as you are 
about them. They wonder whether you like the same things they do, what 
sort of school you go to, what you want to be when you grow up. They would 
like to get better acquainted, but they don’t know how to start. 

Why don’t you begin by sending them the kind of books you read in 
school and at home—books they will enjoy too?” 

So begins an attractive leaflet, describing CARE-LUNESCO Children’s 
Book Fund, This international project for promoting friendship and under- 
standing among children of the world is just starting. It needs your participa- 
tion and support. Send to CARE, 20 Broad Street, New York 5, for a copy 
of the leaflet, which contains the complete Bookshelf and directions for be- 
coming an active participant in the project. 

Top of the News hopes to receive for publication your accounts of chil- 
dren’s groups that have formed friendships with groups abroad by contributing 


to the CARE-UNESCO Book Fund. 
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INTEGRATING THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S DIVISION { 


WITH COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 
by 


Elsie Dollis, Ilead 
Young People’s Division, Denver Public Library 

Work of the Young People’s Division of the Denver Public Library in- 
cludes cooperation and integration with a number of extensive community 
projects during the year. One of the most interesting of these is the annual 
art project and study program developed cooperatively by the Denver Art 
Museum, the Denver Public Schools and the Denver Public Library. 

A special art exhibit is presented by the Museum and is studied and 
visited by more than six thousand students of the public schools. Gallery tours 
are arranged for groups of students by the schools as a part of this study 
program. 

An important part of the program is the reading list prepared by a joint 
public school-public library committee, which is distributed in advance to all 
children taking part in the tours. A booklet explaining the exhibit itself is 
distributed by the Museum. 

The theme of this year’s project was “Lite in America.”’ The exhibit 
and reading lists centered around the following sub-topics: (1) Free to be 
Americans; (2) Free to be One’s Self; (3) Free to Build Together; (4+) Free 
to Create; (5) Free to Move About; (6) Free to Move Forward. 

The head of the Young People’s Division served on the Lists committee 
together with representatives of the Children’s and Schools Department, the 
Art and Music Department and members of the public school administrative 
staff. The Reader’s Adviser worked with this committee in preparing a short 
list for teacher background material. The exhibit was held during February 
and March of 1951. 

Another important project in which the Young People’s Division co- 
operates by preparing a special booklist is the Recreation Leaders Workshop. 
This is a community-wide affair sponsored by the Recreation Department of 
the Denver Public Schools, the City Recreation Department, Opportunity 
School and the Denver Area Welfare Council. Staff members of the Young 
People’s Division have taken part in this workshop over a period of years, and 
an extensive reading list, which is revised annually, has keen developed foi 
students. The sections of this list correspond to courses being g'ven and are as 
follows: Story-telling and Dramatics ; Singing Games, Rhythms, Folk Songs; 
Nature and Outdoor Activities; Handcraft; Folk and Square Dancing; Group 
Projects; Guidance; Leadership of Adult Groups. The Young People’s 
Division finds that many of the lists are usable throughout the year for anyone 
interested in these subjects. 

Summer vacation reading reached an all-time high in popularity during 
the past summer. A total of 8,000 children and young people throughout the 
city took part in this program. The Young People’s Division cooperated with 
the program for junior and senior high school age. 
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Another important activity of the Young People’s Division is provision 
of a collection of books for the Juvenile Court for boys and girls to read 
there. It has developed new patrons for the Young People’s Division in a 
number of instances, and this bibliotherapy is regarded as important by the 
Court. 

The Young People’s librarians represent the library at regular meetings 
of the Recreation and Leisure Time Division of the Denver Area Welfare 
Council. 

All of the above activities are in addition to the regular work of the 
Division in providing reading guidance and library service for individual! young 


people. 


A LIBRARY CONFERENCE ON A SHOESTRING 
by 
Anna E. Cebrat, Librarian 
Oak Ridge High School 
and 
Ethel Wood, Librarian 
Jefferson Junior High School 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee 

This is the story of a library-student activity. 

The librarians of the junior and senior high schools felt the need of bring- 
ing to their student assistants a feeling of the importance of librarianship. 
Thus, early in the spring of 1949, a letter outlining plans for a meeting where- 
in librarians from nearby schools, with their student assistants could come 
together, was discussed with the Oak Ridge School Administration. The idea 
was approved, ; 

By fall, enough of the ground work had been laid to present the idea to 
the librarians at the East ‘Tennessee Education Association meeting. It was 
enthusiastically received, It was not until the Tennessee Education Association 
meeting in March, that announcement was made of definite plans for a con- 
ference. A letter of invitation with student sketches was sent to all librarians 
in East Tennessee and a few in Central Tennessee to bring representatives 
from their student assistants group. Letters were sent by the Library Division 
of the State Department to all schools on its mailing list. 

A new project was in the making. Needless to say. two librarians waited 
anxiously for a satisfactory response. It was hoped that there would be at 
least 150 delegates. Imagine our joy when 188 delegates from 37 schools 
rcsponded to the letter! 

Then the real work of organization began! Enthusiasm for a successful 
meeting was at high pitch. The student assistants in both schools worked like 
beavers to complete plans for the arrival of visitors. They made all kinds of 
paraphernalia such as menu covers, programs, envelopes, badges and banquet 
favors. They discussed details for handling registration, places for meetings. 
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and program making for the banquet. Since two separate schools were par- 
ticipating, the work of the conference was divided. It was decided that regis- 
tration and the banquet would take place at the high school and the afternoon 
meeting would be held at Jefferson Junior High School. 





Student Library Assistants of East Tennessee register at their conference, Oak Ridge. 


High school students checked on incoming guests immediately upon ar- 
rival. As the students and their librarians came in they were asked to sign 
their names and school on a “P” slip. This information was then transferred 
to a pink card which was filed. When a delegate had finished registration, he 
Was given a name tag, a souvenir envelope, and directed to the library, where 
student guides selected from Student Council, awaited groups to take them 
on a tour through the school. These tours were prearranged in such a way 
as to avoid collision in the halls! One of the student guides designed a badge 
which was painted gaily and read “guide.” 

As soon as a group had seen the high school, they were directed to the 
American Museum of Atomic Energy, the main tourist attraction in Oak 
Ridge. Lunch, and a tour of the building, preceded the afternoon meeting at 
Jefferson Junior High School. Mr. Rollin McKeehan, principal of the school 
spoke on the importance of the library and student assistants. This was fol- 
lowed by a book quiz conducted by Jefferson Junior students. Then dis- 
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cussion groups were formed to discuss topics of interest to student assistants. 
It was evident that problems involved in care and use of books, bulletin boards, 
and overdue books, were of common interest. A librarian leader and student 
secretary were elected by each group. Secretaries reported back to the general 
meeting the main points of the discussion. 

The banquet climaxed the day’s activities. Favors, place cards and menus 
were made from materials on hand and designed by Miss Cebrat’s students. 
Squares of blue construction paper, stamped with the high school stamp and 
adorned with a ‘“‘date due” slip provided the base for a nut cup. Book jackets 
made attractive menu covers and borrowers’ cards supplied the motif for place 
cards. Field daisies made a nice center piece on the speaker’s table. 

Miss Louise Meredith, Division of School Libraries, State Department of 
Education, was the speaker. Her topic was, “So you want to be a librarian!” 
Other guests were the Superintcndent of Oak Ridge Schools, Assistant Super- 
intendent and the school principals. 

That a fine and wholesome spirit prevailed throughout the day’s activities 
was evidenced at the banquet when a unanimous vote to continue with an 
actual student organization was effected. 

‘Temporary student leaders, and a librarian advisor, were elected to make 
plans for a continuing organization. A committee has prepared a constitution 
which will be voted upon at a spring meeting being planned by Chattanooga 
and Hamilton County Librarians, 

Financing an undertaking of this sort took careful planning, because, as 
previously stated, no money was available. The day’s expenses amounted to 
about $2.10 plus traveling expenses. Some guests stayed overnight in the 
homes of Junior High students. 

The story of this activity from beginning to end has been a cooperative 
realization of all those involved, to bring school librarians and their student 
assistants together to talk over their problems. Student assistants were pleased 
to meet other library assistants. It was made possible because schoo] admini- 
strators believed in the educational values derived from such an exchange 


experience, 


TWO INTERESTING NEWS ITEMS 
The Rockefeller Foundation has approved a grant of $35,000 to the 
A.L.A. for a three year period to te used in support of the International Youth 
Library in Munich. The IYL is under the direction of Mrs. Jella Lepman. 
Genevieve Foster and Charles Scribner’s Sons have accepted the invitation 
of the Division of Libraries for Children and Young People to publish a 
special book in recognition of the A.L.A. 75th Anniversary. This book will be 
called “Birthdays of Freedom” and will be published before the end of the 


current year, 
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NEWBERY AWARD, 1950 


‘The Newbery Award for the most distin- 
guished book for children in 1950 goes to Eliza- 
beth Yates’ dmos Fortune, Free Alan (Aladdin 
Books). Elizabeth Yates is in private life, Mrs. 
William MecGreal of Peterborough, N.H., where 
she loves to garden, cook unusual dishes, make 
hooked rugs, raise and exhibit Scotties, and climb 
mountains, She is the author of many books pub- 
lished in this country and in England for children 
and young people, including: Children of the 
Bible (Aladdin), Jlountain Born (Coward- 
AMIcCann), 4 Christmas Story (Aladdin) Pat- 
terns on the Hall (Knopt), Once in the Year 
(Coward-MeCann), and Joseph; the King 
James Version of a Well Loved Tale (Knopt). She has also edited three 
books by Enys Tregarthen, The Doll Who Came Alive (John Day), Piskey 
Folk (John Day), and The White Ring (Harcourt). 





ELIZABETH YATES 


In this unforgetable book that has received the Newbery Award, an 
African prince is sold into slavery in Massachusetts but dies a free man and a 
respected member of his community. Amos Fortune’s noble life, his devotion 
to the cause of the weak and the needy, and his legacy to his town and church 
present the best concept of understanding that we have yet found in children’s 
literature. 


Runners-up: Mabel Leigh Hunt—Better Known as Johnny Appleseed 


( Lippincott ) 


Jeanette Eaton—Ghandi, Fighter without a Sword 


( Morrow ) 


Clara Ingram Judson—Abraham Lincoln, Friend of the 
People (Wilcox & Follett) 


Anne Parrish—The Story of Appleby Capple (Harper) 


The announcement of the Newbery-Caldecott Awards was made on 
March 5th from the office of Mr. Frederic G. Melcher, donor of the medals. 
Mrs. Marian Herr, Chairman of the 1950 Newbery-Caldecott Committee, 
presented the medals in blank to the winners. ‘The medals were returned to 
Mr. Melcher for engraving and official presentation at the Newbery-Caldecott 
dinner in July at A.L.A. in Chicago. 
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CALDECOTT AWARD, 1950 


The Caldecott Award goes this year to 
Katherine Milhous for her delightful picture 
book The Egg Tree (Scribner). Miss Milhous 
is a native of Philadelphia, where she attended 
the Pennsylvania Museum’s School of Industria! 
Art and the Academy of Fine Arts. Her interest 
in art goes back to her childhood, when her father 
gave her a pencil to keep her away from the 
presses in his print shop, and she says, “I have 
been using a pencil,—or a pen,—or a brush— 
ever since.”’ She is well known for her stories and 
pictures, especially those with a Pennsylvania 
Dutch setting. Some of her books are: Lovina, 
Snow over Bethlehem, and The First Christmas 
Crib. She has illustrated an adaptation of Mrs. 
Ewing’s The Brownies, The Little Angel and 
Once on a Time, by Alice Dalgliesh (published 
by Scribner), and Billy Button’s Butter’d Biscuit 
and Peter Piper’s Pickled Peppers, by abel Leigh Hunt (Lippincott). 

Through her beautiful pictures and simple text, Miss Milhous has cap- 
tured the spirit of the Easter tradition of making an egg tree. There is no 
doubt that many children this spring all over America will be making their 
own Easter egg trees, especially when they can follow the directions on the 
back of the book. 

Runners-up: Marcia Brown—Dick Whittington and his Cat 
(Scribner ) 
Nicolas Mordvinotf (Wm. Lipkird, author)—The Two 
Reds (Harcourt) 
‘Theodore Geisel (Dr. Suess) —If I Ran the Zoo 
(Random) 
Claire Newberry—T-Bone the Baby Sitter (Harper) 
Helen Stone (Phyllis McGinley, author)—The Most 
Wonderful Doll in the World (Lippincott ) 


KATHERINE MILHOUS 


A MESSAGE FROM THE DONOR 

The Children’s Library Association is happily off on its second half 
century. None of us can possibly foresee what will come forth in the way of 
new library services for children, in the way of new usefulness for books, in 
the way of confident new writing and exciting new picture making; but we 
are fortunate who can play any part in these developments. 

The beautiful gold plaque which you gave me last summer has been in 
front of my desk ever since and brings to focus our three decades of fruitful 
relationship. 

Frederic G. Melcher 
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NEWS FROM MIDWINTER, 1951 


Division of Libraries for Children and Young People 

Kiftcen below zero weather welcomed the A.L.A. and the Board of the 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young People to Chicago. The 
Weather Bureau reported this the coldest weather for the period since 1876, 
Any connection between the year 1876) furnishing the Chicago Weather 
Bureau with a record and seeing the founding of the A.L.A. is purely co- 
incidental. 

The Board of the Division held three meetings during the conference, 
two of which were joint meetings with Boards of C.L.A. and A.Y.P.L. The 
meetings were characterized by a friendly, cooperative, generous spirit which 
made working together a pleasant and rewarding experience. 

‘The withdrawal of one section trom the Division made surprisingly little 
change in organization or operation necessary. Board members and councillors 
who had been elected from A.A.S.L. went with the new Division of American 
Association of School Librarians. “‘Vhe only officer of the Division elected 
from A.A.S.L. was the president. “Vhe Board unanimously requested that she 
continue in office until her term expires, 

The Division now has a total membership of 2631, which entitles it to 1] 
representatives on the A.L.A. Council. ‘The two additional councillors are to 
be elected this spring. A nominating committee composed of Elizabeth Gross, 
chairman, Ruth Hewitt, Margaret Scoggin, and Louise Lefevre was appointed. 

Financing Top of the News has become a real problem. At present it is 
costing the Division 43 per cent of its total income. ‘Vhe two Divisions are 
committed by contract to the joint publication of Top of the News for the 
March and May issues, Whether or not it will continue as the organ of the 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young People or become a joint publi- 
cation with the Division of School Librarians depends on the decision reached 
by the Boards of the two Divisions. In either event it is necessary to examine 
carefully the problem of financing. A committee composed of Marian C. 
Young, chairman, Louise Lefevre and Jane Darrah was appointed to investi- 
gate all problems relating to publication and financing and to report at the 
July meeting. If Top of the News is to be a joint publication the committee 
will ke enlarged to include membership from the American Association of 
School Librarians. 

A special committee under the chairmanship of Louise Rees and with 
C.L.A., A.Y.P.L. and A.A.S.L. treasurers as its members reported on its study 
of Division funds in relation to the change in the make up of the Division. 
The committee recommended that $600 of the special fund of the Division, 
accumulated from royalties, sales, etc., be divided on a basis proportionate to 
membership among the three groups, C.L.A., A.Y.P.L. and A.A.S.L. This 
was approved by the Board. As a result, C.L.A. will receive $200, A.Y.P.L. 
$100, and A.A.S.L. $300. 


‘The committee reported that general Division funds (those made up of 
allotments from A.L.A.) were very nearly exhausted by the allocations to 
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sections and the expenses of Top of the News. It recommended and the Board 
approved that no division of these funds be considered since all sections had 
already received a generous share of them. 

The following committees were discharged on recommendation of the 
chairman of each and with Board approval: A.L.A. conference publicity; 
3inding; Booklist; Evaluation of book selection aids. 

Other committees reported as follows: 

CONSTITUTION, Elizabeth Briggs, chairman. The constitution of the 
Division was so well done that the withdrawal of one section necessitated only 
minor changes. The committee has recommended substituting the phrase 
“libraries serving the public” for “all types of libraries” in Article II ; omitting 
the last part of Article IV, section 1, beginning with the words “in work with 
children ...”’; and in Article II], section 2 of the by-laws to add ‘“The execu- 
tive secretary shall be chosen by the Board of Directors of the Division for a 
term of at least three years.’ This addition is in keeping with the A.L.A. 
constitution. “These recommendations were accepted by the Board, will be 
publicized for membership in accordance with constitutional provision, and 
voted on at the annual business meeting in Chicago in July. 

EDUCATION, Frances Henne, Chairman, The work of the committee 
should be completed by July. ‘The chairman hopes that it will have materials 
which can be recommended for publication. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, Margaret Scoggin, chairman. The 
major accomplishment of this committee this year has been the completion of 
plans for and the launching of the UNESCO-CARE children’s book program 
which was described in the December issue of Top of the News. The com- 
mittee has also worked successfully with the International Youth Library in 
Munich. Louise Lefevre visited it last summer as a representative of the 
Division Board. Vhe chairman recommended the continuation of the com- 
mittee as a joint one of this Division and the American Association of School 
Librarians. The Board of each Division approved the recommendation. 
LIST, Sara Fenwick, Chairman. The function of the committee was defined 
to be the selection of lists to be submitted to the Sturgis Printing Company for 
printing with Division approval; the examination of lists which Sturgis wishes 
to publish with Division approval; the authority to accept or reject for the 
Division any lists submitted; the compilation of short bibliographies of lists 
to be included as part of the A/aterials section of Top of the News. The term 
of each committee member will be two years; the chairman will be appointed 
by the Board and she will select two people in her geographical area to serve 
with her. The committee will continue as a committee of this Division. The 
present chairman had been eager to resign since last July but had continued to 
serve until this meeting at the urgent request of the president of the Division. 
Her resignation was accepted, with thanks for the extra months of work which 
she had done. 


MAGAZINE, Doris M. Cole, chairman, The magazine list of the Basic 
Book Collection for Elementary Schools was completed; an annotated and 
classified list of over a hundred magazines for high schools was compiled for 
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the 1950 supplement to the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries ; copy 
has been prepared for each issue of Top of the News. The Board felt that 
the American Association of School Librarians might want to continue this 
committee as a committee of their Division. No action was taken pending their 
decision. 

PUBLICATIONS PLANNING, Sue Hefley, chairman. Opinion has been 
given on two manuscripts, three proposed publications, and one proposed re- 
vision. It has been asked to investigate the possibility of having several of 
Sara Cone Bryant’s books now out of print reprinted, At the request of the 
chief of A.L.A. Publishing Department and on the recommendation of the 
chairman, the Board approved continuing the committee. 

RECRUITING, Mrs. Katherine P. Jeffery, chairman. No new members 
have been appointed to the committee and the chairman was the only member 
whose term had not expired. Mrs. Jeffery recommended, and the Board ap- 
proved, that the function of the committee needs to be examined and some 
decision made as to what type of recruiting should be done. Mrs. Jeffery was 
asked to continue to represent the Division at meetings of the Joint Recruiting 
Committee in order to keep informed about its policies and plans. 
SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY, Mrs. Louane L. Newsome, chair- 
man. The chairman has had the opportunity to work closely with Mr. Ralph 
FE. Ellsworth, chairman of the A.L.A. 75th Anniversary Committee. It is his 
suggestion that Division pregrams for the July conference be built around 
the theme The Heritage of the U'.8.4. in Times of Crisis. Mrs. Newsome 
recommended that, as a part of the Division’s 75th Anniversary celebration, 
the Board invite a well-known author of children’s books to prepare a book on 
the freedoms significant to us. The invitation was accepted and publication 
planned for fall of this anniversary vear. Public announcement will be made 
soon. 


Mae Graham, President 


American Association of School Librarians 


The first meeting of the American Association of School Librarians as a 
Division of A.L.A., was held on February 2 in Chicago, with President 
Margaret Walraven presiding. Mrs. Walraven made a brief report followed 
by Secretary Jean Lowrie’s roll call of states represented. “Twenty-seven states 
and Canada responded each with a one-minute resume of significant develop- 
ments in her state. This country-wide picture was a stimulating prelude to 
the later discussions. An equally stirring feature of the morning meeting was 
the announcement that A.A.S.L. has gained over 500 members since the 
Cleveland meeting, and had as of December 31, 1950, 2703 members. 

Matters relating to organization as a Division naturally had priority in 
Board and Council sessions. Miss Rheta Clark read the proposed constitution 
and requested careful consideration of each section before the July meeting 
when it should be adopted. Copies of the text will be distributed to all 
A.A.S.L. members this spring. 
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Mrs. Walraven announced that the Board had appointed Miss Mildred 
Batchelder as Acting Executive Secretary of the Division on a half-time basis, 
until the end of A.L.A.’s fiscal year, September first. In the meantime, the 
Executive Board of A.L.A. is to be asked for a two-year subsidy to finance 
the cost of an executive secretary’s office until the membership grows to about 
4500, producing the minimum revenue on which a full-time executive secre- 
tary’s office can be maintained. 

The report of the Membership Committee was especially interesting. Miss 
Margaret Nicholson told of the work done to produce such phenomenal 
growth—careful tabulation by region, state and the like. Miss Hazelle Ander- 
son for the Elementary School Libraries Committee told of close integration 
with other groups in the initiation of this new committee’s projects. Miss 
Lucile Vickers reported for the Planning School Library Quarters Committee 
that a new edition of “Dear Mr. Architect” is now nearing completion. 

The afternoon session featured reports by A.A.S.L. members of important 
meetings attended during the fall—National Council for the Social Studies, 
National Council of ‘Teachers of English, the Business-Industry Advisory 
Section of the National Science Teacher’s Association, and a fuller report on 
the White House Conference by three A.A.S.L. members who attended. 

At the afternoon session, a statement prepared by the N.E.A. Committee 
for the Defense of Democracy in Education was read. Councillors were asked 
to request the Intellectual Freedom Committee of A.L.A. to recommend its 
endorsement at Saturday's council meeting. The State School Library Super- 
visors’ group had taken similar action on Tuesday. The motion passed in the 
A.A.S.L. meeting by a unanimous vote. Miss Batchelder announced that the 
new “School Activities and the Library” to appear in February, will contain 
excerpts from several important library documents on censorship, and will be 
entitled “Is Freedom Threatened 2?” Some 35,000 copies will be distributed. 

The luncheon was the final meeting for school librarians. A buzz session 
on books for young people, presided over by Miss Mary K. Eakin of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, with Mrs. Ruth Harshaw as moderator of the book dis- 
cussion, was delightful and informative, as to books. viewpoints in book selec- 
tion, and the many people who spoke. To this reporter, it was another demon- 
stration of the number of able women in our organization, and the infinite 
possibilities inherent in their cooperative efforts. 

Laura K. Martin, Vice-President 


Our New 1951 Spring List is Out! 
WRITE FOR ONE! 


DON R. PHILLIPS 
PARAGON BINDINGS 


VANDALIA, MICHIGAN 
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IN THE MAGAZINES 


Edited by 
Doris MI. Cole, Librarian 
Massena (N.Y.) Public Schools 


One of the most interesting magazines to come to our attention recently is 
the monthly Star published by the patients at the United States Marine Hos- 
pital at Carville, Louisiana. This hospital first came into the national spot- 
light two years ago when Major General Hornbostel tried to join his sick 
wife who had been sent there after contracting leprosy in a Japanese concentra- 
tion camp. The paper was one of his pet projects, and he helped to build it to 
what it is today. People are again becoming aware of Carville because of the 
recent publication of Betty Martin’s book “Miracle at Carville,” which was 
condensed in the February Readers Digest. The Star, according to its mast- 
head, “radiates the light of truth on Hansen's disease’’—the more accurate 
name for what we call leprosy. Schools which have courses in health, or any 
library which is interested in bringing to its patrons accounts of courageous 
people doing important work against great odds, will find it well worth the 
dollar which a subscription costs. 

Another magazine that sounds interesting in pre-publication announce- 
ments is ark Trail, “the magazine of adventure for young men,” which was 
due to appear late in January. This will be aimed at boys from nine to seven- 
teen years old, with two dominant themes—‘‘emphasis on the American way 
of life’ and “enjoyment and conservation of out-of-doors.”’ Although the title 
is taken from the name of a popular comic strip character, it is definitely not 
to be another “comic”? magazine. It will be issued first as a quarterly; then, 
if it proves successful, the editors plan to make it a monthly. They say it 
will be ‘‘a composite Life, Saturday Evening Post, and Popular Alechanics, 
with a young audience throughout.” 

An older magazine which deserves a larger circulation than it has, is the 
five year old Commentary. Its circulation is only 20,196, but its influence is 
wide. Our own State Department has on numerous occasions reprinted articles 
from this magazine for distribution around the world because they have stated 
so well the position of the democracies as opposed to totalitarianism. Backed 
by the American Jewish Committee, it prints articles by such well-known 
people as Tess Slesinger, Albert Halper, and Meyer Levin. 

Have you seen Focus published by the National Geographic Society at 
$1.00 per year? Each 4-page monthly leaflet is devoted to some topic of 
international interest. A map of the world which accompanied the December 
issue was worth the $1.00 all by itself. 

Can anyone tell us anything about Children’s Digest? We received a 
pre-publication announcement of this, but we have not seen an actual copy. 
It was to be like Readers’ Digest with the articles taken from leading children’s 
magazines. We shall be glad to get any information or to hear from librarians 
who have used it. 
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This brings up the question of the advisability of acquiring “digests” 
materials for children’s and young people’s libraries. Should we follow all the 
way this modern trend toward the quick, the simplified, the capsule informa- 
tion? Is the field of children’s magazines sufficiently extensive to need ab- 
stracting? Granted that many other activities limit the reading time of some 
children, will digested material from juvenile periodicals prove attractive 
enough to catch the attention of these ‘‘non-readers”? What happens if the 
digest magazine crowds out the other magazines—the source from which it 
derives its existence? Will they all fold up? 

Is it no longer true, anywhere, that the “thoughts of youth are long, 
long thoughts” or don’t kids have time to think anymore? 


REGIONAL REPORTERS OF TOP OF THE NEWS 
NORTH EAST STATES (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Vermont) 


CLA. 

AE FL. Mrs. Katherine P. Jeffery, Head, Work with Children and Young 
People, Public Library, Milton, Mass. 

A.A.S.L. Mildred Blennerhasset, Librarian, High School, Belmont, Mass. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC (Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia) 


C.L.A. Mrs. Eleanor P. Hawley, Children’s Librarian, North End Branch 
Public Library, Newark, N.J. 

AY Fi. Marcella G. Klein, Librarian, Branch Library #3, Baltimore, Md. 

A.A.S.L. Bessie N. McLean, Librarian, Tom’s River School, Tom’s River, N.J. 


SOUTH EAST (Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia) 


CLA. Wilma G. Brown, Head, Chi'dren’s Department, Kanawha County 
Public Library, Charleston, W. Va. 

AY FL. Irma Meyer, Chief, Young Adults Department, Public Library, 
Mobile, Ala. 

A.A.S.L. Margaret E. Rutherford, Assistant Supervisor of School Librarian- 


ship, State Board of Education, Richmond, Va. 
SOUTH WEST (Arizona, Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas) 


C.LA. Leah C. Johnston, Head, Children’s Department, Public Library, 
San Antonio, Texas 

AT? i. Fern E. Young, Supervisor, Young Adult Department, Public Li- 
brary, Albuquerque, N. M. 

A.A.S.L. Elenora C. Alexander, Board of Education, Houston, Texas 

MIDWEST (Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, Wisconsin) 

CLA. Mrs. Lois Pennell, County Librarian, Public Library, Mansfield, 
Ohio 

A.Y.P.L. Eleanor Herrmann, Chief, Branch Division, Public Library, St. 
Paul, Minnesota 

A.A.S.L. Margaret L. Turk, Librarian, Wiley High School, Terre Haute, 
Indiana 


MOUNTAINS AND PLAINS (Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, Wyoming, Manitoba, Saskatchewan) 


CA. Sarah T. Booth, Children’s Librarian, Extension Department, Public 
Library, St. Louis, Mo. 

A.Y.P.L. Isobel Nichol, Associate Professor, School of Librarianship, Univer- 
sity of Denver, Denver, Colorado 

A.A.S.L. Christine Smith, Librarian, Des Moines Technical School, Des 


Moines, Iowa 
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FAR WEST (California, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Washington, Alberta, 
British Columbia) 


C.L.A. Mrs. Yvette Schmitt, Children’s Librarian, Rockridge Branch, Public 
Library, Oakland, California 

A.Y¥.P.L.. Mrs. Reita B. Campbell, Supervisor, Branch Librarian, City Library, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

A.A.S.L. Miss Mary E. Bramhall, Librarian, Jefferson School, Spokane, 
Washington 





Irma Meyer, Young Adult Librarian, Mobile, Alabama, interviews three future librarians. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 
Edited by 
Sarah Beard, Associate Editor 
(Gleaned from our regional reporters and other sources) 

Alabama—An interesting example of cooperative planning for young people on the 
part of different community institutions and groups is a continuing vocational guidance 
project sponsored in the Mobile high schools by the Business and Professional Women’s 
Club. Irma Meyer, in charge of the Young Adult Department of the Public Library, 
also a member of the local BPW, interviews high school students interested in library 
work as a possible career. (see picture) 
California—The Southern Section of CSLA has been holding a series of lively book 
breakfasts in Los Angeles during the winter months. Well-known children’s authors 
have been featured guests, 

Five attractive new elementary school libraries have been comp!eted in Long Beach. 
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The Association of Children’s Librarians of Northern California has prepared a 

verv attractive and felling leaflet with the caption “More Books for Children.” It is 
addressed to groups and individuals charged with the financial support of library 
service to youth. It is available to other libraries at 1c per copy. (See Materials section 
for purchase information. ) 
Illinois—Vhe Chicago ‘Veacher-Librarians’ Club, which meets each month, has pre- 
sented as guests of honor this vear Enid Meadowcroft, Helen Garrett, and Mabel Leigh 
Hunt. The “Battle of the Books” program is entering its 12th vear of broadcasts. For a 
complete semester schedule of its standard and F.M. programs one may write to 
George Jennings, Director, Radio Council, 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 1. Boys and 
girls of the elementary schools participate every Saturday morning in “The Carnival 
of Books” program. A scene from the guest author's story is presented and the children 
ask cuestions of her about the writing of her books. 

Sarah Beard, T'ON’s Associate Editor, has been acting editor of the voung people's 
section of the A.L.A. Booklist during February and March. 

Indiana—Indiana’s membershiv in AASL increased over 100% in 1950 and new mem- 
bers from 26 counties were added. There are now members in 57 counties. Congratula- 
tions to the AASL Membership Committee and to Mrs. Mary I. Wood, its Chairman! 

The Scholarship and Loan Committee of ISLA reports that small loans (from 
$50 to $100) are available to capab!'e persons desiring professional library training. 
High school graduates are not limited to attendance at certain schools nor to geographi- 





cal location of position after graduation. 
Maryland—The Enoch Pratt Children’s Department is having Jesse Jackson speak on 
the background of his books at two brarch libraries during Negro History Week. 
Richard Chase, compiler of “The Jack Tales,” is speaking this month on a “Folklore in 
America” program, At a recent meeting for parents, the film on comics “Funny 
Business” was the basis of a discussion on comics, television, and children’s books. 
The theme of MASL’s annual fall meetin; was the “The Library Advertises.” 
Student aids met in the auditorium of Enoch Pratt Library in Baltimore, and officers 
of the student organization were guests of MASL at luncheon. The two groups are 
building a scholarship fund to promote move interest in library careers. A workshop 


for the student assistants is planned for this spring. 


Massachusetts—Vhe MSLA held the first of a series of Book Review Breakfasts at a 
Boston restaurant. Young people's librarians ard English teachers were also invited. 


NINA C. BROTHERTON MEMORIAL FUND 

The Nina C. Brotherton Committee has been organized recently in response to 
spontaneous suggestions from students and friends in many parts of the country who 
wish to honor the memory of an outstanding and beloved teacher. 

The Committee sincerely hopes forthcoming contributions will equip a Nina C. 
Brotherton Children’s Room in the new Simmons College Library School Building as a 
fitting memorial to Miss Brotherton, who longed for more children’s books and more 
adequate space in which to enjoy them. 

Checks should be made payable to Simmons College and sent to the School of 
Library Science, Simmons College, Boston 15, Mass. Even if your contribution must be 
small, please do not let that deter vou from sharing in this tribute. Jennie Lindquist, 
Editor of the Horn Book, is chairman of the Committee. 


Michigan—MASL is a recent organization separate from MLA. Its two objectives 
are: to offer school librarians an opportunity to discuss mutual problems; and to pro- 
mote a better understandins of what the school library has to offer to administrators, 
teachers, and students. In the first of its two organizational meetings, officers were 
elected with Josephine Smith, Fordson High School, Dearborn, as the first president 
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and Lois Place, Wayne University, as advisor. At the second meeting the constitution d 
was adopted. Membership is open to all Michigan school and teacher librarians and to of res 
library school faculty teaching schoo! library subjects. excha 
Minnesota—Last fall a Teen-age Institute, sponsored by the Friends of the Sf. Paul on 
Public Library, presented Margaret Scoggin, librarian of Nathan Straus Branch Library, New 
New York Public Library, as the key speaker. he audience consisted of members of the bine 
St. Paul Leisure Time Agencies, representatives of the courts, radio, schools, and cultie 
parents. The librarians felt a need for discovering how best to assist youth agencies in = 
their programs, and conversely, to show teen age workers how to include books and a9 
libraries in their activities. Many of the suggestions which came out in the spirited ane 
discussions have resulted in action, Borghild Lee is librarian of the Skinner Room for ue 
Young People at St. Paul Public Library. — 
Missouri—This spring the State Library is holding special workshops throughout the York 
state on aids and criteria for juvenile book selection. Exhibits of outstanding children’s Mem 
books will be featured. These meetings are to be held in Springfield, St. Joseph, read: 
Kahoka, Columbia, Poplar Bluff, and Clayton during April and May. All librarians | — speci 
are invited. | techr 
New Hampshire—Some of the youthful patrons of the attractive young people’s room of | 
Concord’s Public Library are conducting for their third season a weekly radio program Gold 
discussing books. The programs have been popular enough to create a demand for a a 
similar adult program, so this year one has been added. It looks as though these young [ oa 
people have started something! Siri Andrews is the Young People’s Librarian there. / = 
She is also assisting with the Horn Book's monthly booklist. a 
New Jersey—Elsie Dobbins, Head of Children’s Work, Montclair Public Library, at- ' solid 
tended the White House Conference on Youth. She will report on it at NJLA spring ' little 
meeting, j for 
Children’s Room circulation in Newark dropped in 1950, and losses are attributed to a 
television. During 1950 the following programs were particularly well received at the | age 
Teen Corner, Newark Public Library: Lois Fisher's dramatization of her book “Bill | 
and his Neighbors’; discussions of television by Jeanne and Rokert Bendick; panel i 
discussions by young people on topics such as “Privileges and Responsibilities of Teen- | 
agers in a Democracy.” ‘The Advisory Student Council is proving indispensable in | 
promoting service to youth and making permanent friends for the library. It has even 
been instrumental in recruiting young people for the library profession! 
NJSLA is planning a Spring Institute on successive weeks in March at Camden F Ags 
and Newark. The theme will be “Library Instruction.” It will be in the form of a | helj 
panel with participants from colleges, public libraries and all levels of school libraries. and 
An exhibit of the latest in teaching materials, including audio-visual equipment and | ; 
materials, will be featured. ' — 
The Union County Association of School Librarians, a regional group of NJSLA, } 
is holding a series of after school discussion meetings, featuring such topics as: new dre 
materials and techniques, the relation of the school librarian to the State Dept. of har 
Education, 1951 publicity methods, newest audio-visual aids. hoc 


Mary V. Gaver, Librarian of Trenton State Teachers College is tabulating a (b 
detailed questionnaire, distributed to all school and public libraries by the State Dept. 
of Education. Its purpose is to determine the need for additional library education 
facilities in New Jersey. 


cha 
Th 

The N.J. School Library Council held an all day conference this winter at Columbia 
High School, South Orange. A lively panel of club members from eight state-wide 
schools discussed duties, qualifications, awards, etc., of such clubs, under the chairman- 
ship of Dorothy McGinnis, Children’s Librarian, Newark Public Library. Agnes Sligh 
Turnbull, noted author, was the afternoon speaker. 
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NJSLA’s Membership Committee is working hard for 100% membership. A series 

of regional meetings is being planned to help librarians know each other better and to 
exchange professional ideas. Jane Waterman, Librarian, Linden High School is 
chairman. 
New York—In Cortland, the Public Library and the local State Teachers College com- 
bine their resources to offer a club for boys and girls who have serious reading diffi- 
culties. The library furnishes selected books and a club room. The College schedules 
seniors to meet with the members. all 12 vears or under. A child stays in the club until 
his reading level balances with the level of instruction for his grade. The atmosphere 
and testing for reading comprehension are informal. Progress is usually rapid; there is 
alwavs a waiting list for membe:ship, which is limited to 20. Parents and teachers 
appreciate this service. 

At the end of January, Hudson-Mohawk Library Association and the Eastern New 
York School Librarians Association held a conference on reading at the Joseph Henry 
Memorial Building, Albany. There were exhibits of books and other materials on 
reading for all ages. Eileen Riols from the New York Public Library and two reading 
specialists from New York State College for Teachers at Albany and Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute were sneakers. 

We congratulate the School Librarians’ Association of New York City on their 
Golden Anniversary of Library Service. In 1900 there was one librarian, Mary A. 
Kingsbury; in 1950, 219 librarians. They feel the job is by no means finished, and are 
looking ahead to their second ha!f century of progress. Their Golden Anniversary 
pamphlet is an interesting bit of publicity. 

Virginia—At a recent session in Richmond, the State Elementary Materials Committee 
urged authorities to increase spending for trade books. They pointed out that in con- 
solidated schools especially, the high school library is enlarged to meet standards while 
little effort is made to provide sufficient books to carry on a good teaching program 
for the vounger boys and girls, 

Texas—Alice Brooks McGuire became the new librarian of Casis Elementary School, 
the laboratory school for the University of Texas, on January 15th. When organization 
is well under way and the library really functioning, we hope t> hear more about it. 


HOW CAN WE IMPROVE PUBLISHERS’ 
BINDINGS? 

The Publishers’ Liaison Committee of the A.L.A. Children’s Library 
Association is undertaking a binding project and asks your help. The aim is to 
help clarify the increasingly difficult binding situation by giving librarians 
and publishers a fuller picture of needs on the one hand and available methods 
and materials on the other. 

The committee would like first to compile two lists: (1) a list of chil- 
dren’s books which have stood the test of continued circulations and normal 
hard usage in the original publishers’ bindings; and (2) a list of children’s 
books whose normal life span was shortened by (a) broken binding board ; 
(b) broken hinges; (c) loosened pages; (d) excessively soiled cover surface. 

Will vou help, please, by sending as soon as possible to the committee 
chairman your nominations for titles to be included in these two lists? 
Thank you. 

Publishers’ Liaison Committee : 
Edith Patterson Meyer, Chairman 
150 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, New York. 
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MATERIALS 


A QUARTERLY LISTING FOR 
LIBRARIANS, TEACHERS AND PARENTS 
edited by 
llice N. Fedder 
Children's Spring Book Festival 
May 12-19th 


The 18” by 22” poster, designed by Margot Austin and featuring Gabriel Church- 
kitten, will be supplied without charge except for postage: 12 cents each for one or 
two posters, 9 cents each for 3-10 posters, and 6 cents each for 11-99 posters. Quantities 
of 100 or more will be sent express collect. Write Carolyn Coggins, 230 West 4st 
Street, New York 18. 

Libraries and librarianship 


Association of Children’s Librarians of Northern California. More Books for More 
Children. The Author, ¢/o Children’s Room, Public Library, San Francisco, 
California. 1c each. A leaflet to be used with individuals and groups concerned 
with financial support of youth libraries. 

Gross, Elizabeth H. Selection policies for children's books: Appendix A to Book 
selection policies and procedures, 1950. Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 1, 
Maryland. $.25. 13 pp. Objectives, definition of various collections, general 
selection policies. Covers original title purchases, duplication, replacement; factors 
influencing selection, principles of selection in specific areas; e.g., types of readers 
served, types of material, subject. 

Illinois Library Association. Sub-committee on Library Service to Schools Planning 
Board. Planning school library quarters; a functional approach; Mildred L. 
Nickel, chairman. 1950. 53 pp. $1.50 
Just in case vou missed this last spring. If vou are planning a new library, 
catalogs of various library supply houses have good ideas: Cat. LB403 of the 
Library Bureau, Room 1565, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10; “Wood library 
furniture and equipment” of Snead and Company, Orange, Va; Gaylord Brothers 
Inc., Syracuse; Library Furniture Brochure W2 of Lefco Equipment, 36 West 20th 
Street, New York 11; “Modern wood library furniture” of John E. Sjostrom, Inc. 
1719-25 North 10th Street, Philadelphia 22. 

Indiana. State Department of Education. Minimum school library standards. ‘The 
author, Indianapolis 4, Indiana, 1950. + pp. Mimeographed. Free. 

Helpful in presenting standards for vour particular situation to the public. 

Your library; a McBurney School publication. 68pp. ill. 1950. Y.M.C.A. bookstore, 
15 W. 63rd St., New York 23, 50c 
An excellent self-help manual of library instruction prepared by the students under 
the supervision of D. T. Andrews, librarian, and B. Chambers, teacher of English. 

Audio-Visual education and materials 

Frank, Josette. Television: how to use it wisely with children. Child Study Association 
of America, 132 74th Street, New York 21, 1951. $.15. 

Practical approach to problems created by TV in the home, with some pointers 
toward a helpful attitude. 

Indiana State Board of Health. Division of Health and Physical Education. Films for 
health and physical education. Vhe author, 1330 West Michigan Avenue, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, 1950. Free. 

List of 16 mm. sound films classified by groups, i.e. A-Primary Grades, B-Ad- 
vanced Grades, etc. Useful to any school or library interested in building up their 
film collections or film sources in this area. 

Free Health Literature. 


List of pamphlet material, Available from above source. 
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Hartley, William H. 4 guide to audio-visual materials for elementary school social 
studies. Rambler Press, 50 Court Street, Brooklyn 2, N.Y., 1950. $3.50. 181 pp. 
Evaluates motion pictures, filmstrips, and slides for grades 1-6. Arranged under 
topical headings pertinent to the grade area. Includes sale and rental prices, run- 
ning time, grade level and a subject index. 

U, S. Office of Education. Federal Security Agency. Testimony of Commissioner 
Earl J. McGrath, United States Office of Education before the Federal Communti- 
cations Commission on bills dealing with the Commission’s rules and regulations, 
standards and utilization of frequencies for television broadcasting. The author, 
Washington 25, D.C. 1950. Available upon request. 

Important for all interested in the educational uses of television. Contains recom- 
mendations for the reservation of frequency channels for educational use. 

WCAE, Pittsburgh Public Schools, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, West. Penna. 
Safety Council. Schedule of educational programs, second semester, 1950-51. 
Copies free from Station WCAE, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

The complete weekly programs, February through June, of ‘“Let’s tell a story” 
will be helpful to children’s librarians. 

Booklists—Miscellaneous 

Baker, Augusta. Books about Negro life for children. New York Public Library, Fifth 
Avenue and 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 1949. $.25. 

Child Study Association. Children’s Book Committee. Bible Stories and hooks about 
religion for children. The author, 132 East 74th Street, New York 21, N.Y. $.20. 

Ciolli, Antoinette, comp. The teacher in fiction; a brief bibliography. Brooklyn 
College Library, 1949. free. Send requests to Rose Z. Sellers, Brooklyn College 
Library, Bedford Avenue and Avenue H., Brooklyn 10, N.Y. 

Detroit Public Library. Books to own; a selecticn from recent books and old favorites 
for any child’s bookshelf . . . Detroit Public Library, 1950. free. Available for 
purchase in quantity from Sturgis Printing Co. 

Madison College. Harrisonburg, Virginia. List of books and related materials about 
Virginia for the use of schools; compiled under the direction of Ruby Ethel Cundiff 
by the students in L.S. 81-82. Madison College, Harrisonburg, Va., 1950. $1.00. 


123 pp. 
New York Public Library. Children’s books, 1950. The author, New York 18, 
1950. $.15. 


One hundred forty-six 1950 titles outstanding for illustration and literary quality. 
Books for Young People, 1951. The author, New York 18, 1951. $.25. 

Powell, Katherine, comp. “Novels for family relationships (by nationalities).” (In 
Illinois Libraries, v. 32: 631-33, November 1950). free from Illinois Libraries, 
Illinois State Library, Springfield, III. 

Queens Borough Public Library. Confidential (Young people omly). The author, 
Jamaica, 1950. 1 to 3 copies free. 

Current, annotated teen-age reading list. 

The child, the school, the community 

Americzn Association of School Administrators. The superintendent works with com- 
munity leaders. The author, 1201 16th Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 1950. 
$.25. 24 pp. 

Child Study Association of America. Bibliography Committee. The child, the family, 
the community, The author, 132 East 74th Street, New York 21, N.Y., 1947. $.75. 
Comprehensive, classified and annotated list of books. 

— The year’s books for parents and teachers. 

A yearly supplement to The child, the family, the community. 

Frank, Mary and Lawrence K. How to help your child im school. Viking Press, 1950. 
$2.95. 368 pp. 

“To give... a picture of what studies of children’s growth, their needs and their 
ways of learning, mean in terms of child care and education in school and at home.” 

Junior Town Meeting League. Using current materials. Junior Town Meeting League, 
400 South Front Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. free. 

To foster discussion of current affairs by vouth. 
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Patterson's American Educational directory. Field Enterprises, Inc., 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, 1951. $10.00 
Under new ownership, this reference tool has been completely revised. Note: 
“Instructional materials and equipment, pp. 707-750; and “Alphabetical address 
list” of manufacturers and publishers who cater to the school and library market, 
pp. 805-814. 

Science Research Associates. Good schools don’t just happen; a guide to action for 
life adjustment education, prepared for the Commission on Life Adjustment Educa- 
tion for Youth by U. S. Office of Education and a lav advisory committee, 1950. 
Science Research Associates, 228 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. $.10. 
25 pp. 

U, S. Office of Education. Core curriculum in public high schools; an inquiry into 
practices, 1949. (Bulletin 1950, no. 5). $.15. 32 pp. 

Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

U. S. Office of Education. Where children live affects curriculum, by Effie G. 

Bathurst. (Bulletin 1950, no. 7). $.25. 77 pp. Order as above. 
Teachers in selected schools in which children have real life curriculums were 
asked to contribute illustrations of their pupils’ activities which were developed 
because of the nature of the community, the homes, the geographical location, or 
the culture. 

Midcentury White House Conference 

Midcentury White House Conference. Children and Youth at the Midcentury. 4 
graphic presentation of social and economic facts important in the lives of children 
and youth. The author, Federal Security Building, Washington 25, D. C. 1951. 
$1.00. 

——————__—_——— Report of state and local action. $.75. 

— The report on youth, national organizations, and the federal 
government. §$.75. 

Survey, January 1951. 

Contains a special section, pages 17-33, giving summary of the Conference. $.15. 











Behind The Scenes In 
CHILDREN’S BOOK PUBLISHING 








Jean Poindexter Colby’s articles on what really 
happens in publishing are appearing now in 
JUNIOR REVIEWERS. They will add to your knowledge and book buying judgment 
in this crowded field, as will our frank, practical reviews. Don’t miss an issue. 









$3.50 A Year. $5.50 Two Years 
Comprehensive Catalog FREE with Subscription 


Send 25c for sample copy 
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